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was transported by whatever means were at
hand over the mountains and down the Cumber-
land Valley into Virginia.

The chivalrous spirit of General Lee was
shown after the Seven Days1 Battle, and again
after Second Bull Run when he sent Guild into
consultation with the Federal medical officers
to give parole to the disabled of the beaten
armies and to permit their transfer to Federal
hospitals. When Gen. James Longstreet was
wounded in the Battle of the Wilderness on
May 4, 1864, Guild was called in consultation
upon the injury and joined in the official report
to General Lee. He guided the medical service
of Lee's army through the campaign around
Richmond and Petersburg, and on the retreat
that ended at Appomattox. Always his service
was marked by intelligence, industry, and initia-
tive of a high order. It was his misfortune that
many of his useful recommendations went for
naught owing to lack of personnel and supplies
for his uses. It is a tribute to the character of
his service that no thought was ever given to
his replacement on General Lee's staff.

Following the close of the war he went to
Mobile, Ala., broken in health. After a trial
of private practice he became quarantine officer
of the port, serving from 1866 to 1869. In this
latter year, thinking- to improve his health by
a change of climate, he moved to San Francisco.
Here among old friends he was appointed visit-
ing surgeon to the City and County Hospital.
His hopes for improvement were not realized,
and he died at Marysville, Cal., after but a year
in the West. His body was returned to Tusca-
loosa for burial in the family plot.

Guild was married at Mobile, Ala., in 1851,
to Martha Aylette Fitts, daughter of John and
Virginia (Aylette) Fitts. They had no children
but they reared in their home two Indian boys,
given into their charge while stationed in Cali-
fornia. Guild's portrait taken in a Confederate
uniform shows a long, thin ascetic countenance,
with sad eyes, black hair, long black beard, and
mustache. It is the face of a gentle-mannered,
scholarly man, as he is said to have been.

[T, M. Owen, Hist, of Ala. and Diet, of Ala. Biog.
(1921), vols. Ill and IV; A. B. Moore, Hist, of Ala.
and Her People (1927), vol. Ill ; W. B. Blanton, Medi-
cine in Va. in the Nineteenth Century (1933), contain-
ing a portrait of Guild ; Katherine H. Chapman, Sketch
of Dr. La Fayette Guild (pamphlet, n. d) ; War of the
Rebellion: Official Records (Army}; F. B. Heitman,
Hist. Reg. of the U. S. Army (1890).]
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GUMMERE, WILLIAM STRYKER (June
24, iSso-Jan. 26, 1933), jurist, was bora in
Trenton, N. J., the third child and the second

Gumniere

son in Barker and Elizabeth (Stryker) Gum-
mere's family of nine. His eldest brother was
Samuel Rene Gummere [q.i'.], and his youngest
brother was Charles E. Gummere, who was
reporter of the JYezj Jersey Laze Reports from
1914 until his death in 1941. The American
family had its origin in Johann Gomere, a
Huguenot who emigrated to Pennsylvania from
French Flanders in 1/19. He died in German-
town in 1739. Both the father and the grand-
father of Samuel Rene and William Stryker
Gummere were lawyers, and the two boys, six-
teen months apart in age, were educated for
the law, both attending Trenton Academy, the
Law'renceville School, and the College of New
Jersey, later Princeton University, and then
studying law in their father's office. Samuel
Rene made his reputation as a diplomat, while
William Stryker had a long career as lawyer
and judge. The latter received his bachelor of
arts degree from Princeton in 1870, and the
master of arts degree in 1873. He was admitted
to the bar of New Jersey in 1873 and became
a counselor in 1876. In the same year he was
married to Frances Beasley, daughter of Chief
Justice Mercer Beasley \_q.v.~\, by whom he had
three sons and twin daughters.

He began practice in the office of G. D. W.
Vroom, who was then prosecutor of the pleas
for Mercer County. Next he became junior
partner in Newark with his uncle, former Gov-
ernor Joel Parker \_q.v.~], and later he formed a
partnership with Oscar Keen. In 1889 he re-
turned to Trenton to become general counsel
in New Jersey of the Pennsylvania Railroad
Company, succeeding in that office his brother-
in-law, Edward T. Green, when the latter was
appointed United States district judge for the
district of New Jersey. His years of law prac-
tice ended when in February 1895 Gov. George
T. Werts appointed him associate justice of the
New Jersey supreme court. Although the court
sat in Trenton, he took up his residence in
Newark. In 1901, when the office became vacant
by the resignation of David A. Depue, he was
appointed chief justice, and he was reappointed
four times by governors of both parties. He
served thirty-eight continuous years in the court,
and his decisions are recorded in 104 volumes
of the New Jersey Law Reports. He died in
Newark on Jan. 26, 1933, in his eighty-third
year, having presided over the court for the last
time nine days earlier, on Jan. 17, 1933. He
lies buried in the cemetery at Princeton, N. J.

Gummere was tall and slender, but in feis
younger years he was strong and active. He
was on Princeton's team when mteFcoIfegiia&e- 'I
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